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Character Study 


Do you wish to Study the Character of your 
Children, your Wife, your Husband, your Business 








Partner > 
SSeS KR ERREK 
Do you wish to know whether you are doing 
right to make a change in your business 2? 


DESDSISD KEKE 


Do you wish to improve your own Character ? 


BESET REE 


Then let us help you to decide these moment- 


ous questions through one of the following ways: 
SESE RRR 


(1.) A PRIVATE COURSE. 

(2.) A SPECIAL MAIL COURSE. 

(3.) AN EVENING BUSINESS COURSE. 
(4.) A WINTER INSTITUTE COURSE. 








Particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, 18 East 22nd 
Street, New York, or The Fowler Institute, Imperial Bldgs., Ludgate 
Circus, London, Eng. 
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The National Vocation 
Perea e 8 ge ee 








ELIEVING that there is a vital element lacking in the 
educational system which allows Grammar and High 
School students to pass out into the world without any 

Vo ractical suggestions for what. they are adapted, a National 

ocation Bureau has been organized, which will act as a step- 
ping stone toward securing for business men the right kind of 
clerks and assistants. 

The New System proposes to make a thorough examination 
of a person’s capabilities, disposition, habits, talents, interests, 
ambitions, limitations, abilities and character. Its aim is to help 
business men to secure the right kind of clerks, assistants and 
salesmen; to obtain positions for business and professional 
men; and to place young and untried labor in its right groove. 
The square peg in the round hole will thus go out of date, for 
in this Vocation Bureau the right parties will be put in touch 
with one another for securing the right end in view. 

The hearty co-operation of business men is desired, as well 
as of the prominent educational leaders in the country. 
All who are interested to know more about this 
matter are requested to write to the 
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The Brain and Skull. 








No. II. 
By CRANIUM. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE GREEK, HINDOO, AND 
AUSTRALIAN SKULLS. 


THE GREEK SKULL. 


The skull of the Greek is a very interesting variety of the Caucasian 
race. When we wish to show a skull of superior quality to any student or 
specialist, we take out our Greek skull, as it is recognized as possessing the 
highest quality of organization of any of the crania in our collection. 

Greece has always been distinguished for excelling in Art, Literature, 
Philosophy, Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture; and at the present day 
the Greeks are almost faultless in their works of art. 

The skull of the Greek is well-proportioned, and remarkable for its 
fineness and quality of texture. The predominating Temperament is of the 
highest type of the Nervous or Mental, and shows great intensity and 
activity of thought and feeling. 

The Greek has been called the Pelasgic or ancient Caucasian group, 
and, when compared with other skulls, is not so large as that of the modern 
Gothic or Teutonic race; but it is fine-grained and symmetrically formed. 
It indicates more beauty, but less power than most modern Caucasian skulls. 
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Strange to say, in the craniological collections of the world there are 
but few Greek skulls. Even Professor Morton had but the cast of one in 
his very extensive collection, which is described by Dr. Meigs as follows: 

“The frontal region is expansive and prominent ; the facial line departs 
but slightly from the perpendicular, and the facial angle consequently ap- 
proaches a right angle. A small and regularly formed face, devoid of 





FIG. I. GREEK SKULL—SIDE VIEW. (I) LENGTH OF ANTERIOR LOBE; (2) 
LARGE CONSTRUCTIVENESS ; (3) LARGE IDEALITY; (4) LARGE FIRMNESS; 
(5) LARGE CONTINUITY; (6) LARGE PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 


asperities, harmonizes well with the general intellectual character of the 
head proper. . The malar bones are small, flat and smooth, with just enough 
lateral prominence to give to the face an oval outline. The alveolar mar- 
gins of the maxillze are regularly arched, and the teeth perpendicular.” 

“The Greek skull, with one exception,” says Blumenbach, “is the most 
beautiful in his collection.” 
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He speaks of his own specimen in the following glowing terms: 

“The form of the calvaria is sub-globular, the forehead most nobly 
arched, the superior maxillary bone just beneath the nasal aperture joined 
in a plane almost perpendicular ; the malar bones even and sloping moderately 
downward.” 





FIG. 2. GREEK SKULL—BACK VIEW. (I) LARGE PHILOPROGENITIVENESS; (2) 


LARGE FIRMNESS; (3) LARGE APPROBATIVENESS; (4) LARGE CAUTIOUS- 
NESS. 


Combe describes the Greek skull, in his work on Phrenology, as being 
large and exhibiting a favorable development of the coronal region, and 
the intellect, combined with large organs of the propensities. Constructive- 
ness and Ideality are large, and in all Greek skulls that we have seen great 
breadth has been observable in the region of these two faculties. Both 
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the Perceptive and Reflective Faculties are largely developed and well- 
balanced, so that the forehead projects as a whole and gives the nearly 
perpendicular facial line observable in the Grecian statues. The texture 
of the bone is very fine, indicating the Mental Temperament and a high 
quality of organization throughout. The posterior portion of the coronal 





FIG. 3. HINDOO SKULL—FRONT VIEW. (1) LARGE FORM; (2) SMALL MIRTH- 
FULNESS; (3) SMALL HOPE. 


region—the seat of the governing or restraining principles of Firmness, 
Conscientiousness, and Caution—is not full, and the domestic affections are 
only moderately developed. 
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MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


History shows that the Greek skull combines the highest gifts of in- 
tellect and unequaled artistic and poetic powers, with strong impulses con- 
trolled by moral sentiment. The gifts of the Greeks were pre-eminently 





FIG. 4. HINDOO SKULL—SIDE VIEW. (1) SMALL MIRTHFULNESS; (2) LARGE 
BENEVOLENCE; (3) AVERAGE IMITATION; (4) LARGE VENERATION; 
(5) LARGE SPIRITUALITY; (6) AVERAGE HOPE. 


intellectual, and the defects are seen more in the executive qualities. He 
was essentially a philosopher, a writer, a poet and artist, as well as a genius. 
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He possessed large Form, Size, Constructiveness and Ideality, united with 
his perfect balance of mental power, which made him (the ancient Greek) 
pre-eminent in sculpture and architecture; and here he remains not only 
unsurpassed and unequaled, but the beauty he created was mainly physical. 

The mental characteristics of the ancient Greek skull show themselves 
in a finely developed quality of organization; a large development of Ideal- 
ity, which endowed him with taste and poetic genius; large Constructive- 
ness, which gave him his ingenuity; also large Form and Size, which en- 
abled him to excel in sculpture and architecture. The side view shows bal- 
ance of power in the anterior, superior, and posterior regions. The back 
view shows a good breadth and height of skull; also a fullness in the region 
of Philoprogenitiveness, Approbativeness, Conicientiousness, Firmness, and 
Cautiousness. 


THE HINDOO. 


Considering the size of the Hindoo skull, it shows a remarkably fine 
texture and quality, which is almost equal, if not quite, to that of the ancient 
Greek. The Hindoos are known for their literary taste, and in mental de- 
velopment they show a strong central lobe, including the organs of Benevo- 
lence and Veneration. Spirituality is also a largely developed faculty, but 
Hope and Mirthfulness are small. The Hindoos are not known for great 
grasp of mind, but rather for metaphysical thought and intensity of ideas. 
The term Hindoo is often applied to tribes having little, if any, affinity with 
the true Aryan or dominant race, to whom we refer under this heading. 

The cranium of the true high-cast Hindoo is beautifully formed, and 
fine in texture, and indicates an organization allied to the noblest races in 
Europe. 

‘The pictures of the skulls in this article are fair specimens, showing 
the prominent traits of the race and symmetrical bearing. 

The Hindoo is evidently a product of a long existent but decadent 
civilization. He has a highly nervous temperament and well-chiseled fea- 
tures indicative of gentleness rather than energy. He certainly bears the 
stamp of culture, but suffers somewhat from the lack of energy and the 
tendency toward premature exhaustion. The imaginative, moral and re- 
ligious elements predominate over the executive, and show essentially a 
large development of Veneration. His whole life is a series of religious 
acts, and the gods and their service are never absent from his mind. He 
even makes his rivers sacred, his mountains-holy, and his sages are prophets. 
Thus nature, persons, places, things, and institutions are alike the object of 
his reverence. 

It is not alone the size of the head that gives superiority to the Euro- 
pean over the Hindoo, but we must further observe that the head of the 
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latter is narrow at the base, indicating deficient Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness ; hence he is lacking in courage, force of character, and energy 
when compared with the Briton, who is broad at the base and is full of 
executive power and destructive vigor. 





FIG. 5. AUSTRALIAN SKULL—THREE-QUARTER VIEW. (I) LARGE PERCEPTIVES ; 
(2) SMALL CAUSALITY; (3) LARGE BENEVOLENCE; (4) AVERAGE VENERA- 
TION. 


Phrenology explains why it is that a few thousand Britons rule over 
many millions of Hindoos. 
Some ten years ago the average age of the Hindoo was thirty years, 
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but as they are learning how to live hygienically they are adding to their 
length of life ten to twenty years. 


THE AUSTRALIAN, 


The Australian natives differ from every other race of men in features, 





FIG. 6. AUSTRALIAN SKULL—FRONT VIEW, SHOWING SLOPING HEAD. (Photo 
by Lloyd T. Williams.) 


complexion, habits, and language, though their color and features unite 
them to the African type; and their long, black, silky hair has a resemblance 
to the Malay. The natives are of middle height, perhaps a little above it; 
they are slender in make, with long arms and legs. The cast of face is 
between the African and the Malay. The forehead is usually narrow and 
retreating; the eyes small, black, and deep-set; the nose much depressed at 
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the upper part between the eyes, and widened at the base; the cheek-bones 
are high; the mouth large and furnished with strong, well-set teeth; while 
the neck is thin and short. The color usually approaches a deep reddish- 
black, but varying much in shade, from intense black to reddish-brown, and 
individuals of pure blood are sometimes as light-colored as mulattoes. Their 





FIG. 7. AUSTRALIAN SKULL—SIDE VIEW. (I) LARGE PERCEPTIVES; (2) 
SMALL CAUSALITY; (3) SMALL IDEALITY; (4) SMALL HOPE; (5) LARGE 
FIRMNESS. (Photo by Lloyd T. Williams.) 


beards or whiskers are more abundant than those of the whites. Their heads 
are dolichocephalic, or narrow in shape, and show defective or retreating 
foreheads. Their jaws are wide, and rather massive and prognathous ; their 
nasals are broad and flat ; and they have but a small internal capacity, proba- 
bly 75 cubic inches of brain substance. 


THE AUSTRALIAN SKULL. 


The Australian skull, as seen in Figs. 5, 6, and 7, has a distinctly 
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marked and characteristic form. The head resembles the sugar-loaf, and is 
exceedingly flat and receding at the sides. The measurements indicate 
width and prominence in the anterior-inferior portion of the frontal bone, 
where is located the frontal sinus, and where the perceptive centers are 
also recognized as being located. This cranial and cerebral development 
gives them their facility in hunting their game and providing for their 
temporal wants in the bush and on the rivers. Their wants being few, their 
superior or reasoning faculties have not been called out. But their per- 
ceptive centers, being largely represented, the aborigines are thus dexterous 
with the hand and in all the perceptive arts, and wide-awake to catch their 
game. They have good balancing power, and can run with the fastest, and 
are such excellent marksmen that they seldom lose a shot, and are wonder- 
fully efficient in throwing the boomerang and spear. Their center for Lo- 
cality is large, and their power to localize landmarks is proverbial. They 
possess the intuitive capacity to judge of human character, to form im- 
pressions and come to conclusions from practical observations. 

Thus the organs of Firmness, Human Nature, and Comparison are 
more strongly developed than those of Conscientiousness, Hope, Imitation, 
Agreeableness, Ideality, and Causality. They ate a perceptive race, and 
live by the strength of their practical intellect; hence they excel in fishing, 
hunting, and outdoor sports of all kinds. They lack refinement and polish, 
and the culture.of the Caucasian race. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE THREE TYPES OF SKULLS. 


The Greek skull shows a well-balanced organization, and there is har- 
mony between the intellectual, moral and social qualities. These compare 
well with the Australian skull, which is high and narrow, and lacks the re- 
fining elements possessed by the Greek. The former shows keen perception 
and the lack of those refining influences that come from large Ideality, 
Imitation and Sublimity. The Hindoo skull is smaller in size than the 
Greek or Australian, but it makes up in quality of organization what it lacks 
in size. It shows a larger development of Causality than Destructiveness ; 
hence the Hindoos are theorists rather than workers. 
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Phreno-Psychology. 


By J. ALLEN Fow_er. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MEASUREMENTS. 


The effort to form an exact and quantitative estimate of mental pro- 
cesses is one of the most hopeful developments of Psychologists to-day. 
At all the universities there have been established laboratories with facili- 
ties for making measurements on scientific lines. Galton established, in 
Kensington, London, many years ago, a Psychological Laboratory, and 
Wundt, of Leipzig, was one of the first to start such work on the Continent. 

The object in making systematic measurements of the faculties of 
pupils is a useful, if as yet an incomplete matter. It enables a number of 
people to repeat the same experiments and work on the same lines. The 
only thing in which it falls short is that the system already adopted is too 
narrow and protracted. It does not take up a sufficiently broad and com- 
prehensive outline of the head. The measurements are altogether physio- 
logical and not sufficiently organic. The two, to our thinking, should go 
hand in hand. We realize the benefit of examining children with regard 
to their eyesight, their speech, or their hearing; but we can also learn a 
good deal by adding other measurements taken with the calipers, the tape- 
measure, or any phreno-metre. - 

First of all, let us describe the Psychologist’s idea of measurement. 
In the “Annual Reports of the Department of the Interior,” that given by 
the Commissioner of Education (Vol. I, for 1902) is particularly interest- 
ing. It contains a report of Director Fred W. Smedley, for 1899 and 1900, 
in connection with Child Study in Chicago, and gives charts showing the 
rate of annual increase in stature, weight, strength of grip, vital capacity, 
and endurance of boys and girls; also the growth of abnormalities and 
motor defects. 

But no systematic methods were started until 1880, when Professor 
Wundt, of Leipzig, established the first Psychological Laboratory. Pro- 
fessor Wundt was therefore the pioneer to start such work in all the lead- 
ing universities in the world. 

According to Psychologists, the nature of the experiment determines 
the kind of apparatus needed, the number of persons who should take part, 
the method to be pursued, and the place to be chosen. Ingenuity has been 
shown in constructing apparatus, devising methods, and controlling the con- 
ditions of experiments. The experiment may be simple and call for almost 
no equipment, or it may be intricate and call for years of investigation and 
an enormous expenditure of money to create the necessary conditions for 
its successful investigation. 
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In general, a psychological experiment is a psychological investigation 
made under standard conditions. Standard conditions are those which may 
be repeated, and they are of such a nature that the various conditions are 
under the control of the experimenter. This makes it possible for one in- 
vestigator to perform an experiment and to have his work verified by others, 
or to show wherein. the first experimenter has erred. Standard conditions 
are ordinarily of such a nature that they may be varied, that non-essential 
and confusing conditions may be eliminated, the various causes investigated 
one by one, the real causes given, and the object of the experiment ex- 
plained. The nature of a psychological experiment might be better under- 
stood by giving a concrete example than by any complete description. Sully 
says: 

“The teacher may undertake a systematic measurement of the faculties 
of his pupils for one of two reasons: (1) For one thing, a collection of 
comparative measurements is greatly needed as a statistical basis in build- 
ing up a more exact psychology of childhood. Thus the theory of mental 
development, which aims at fixing, with some approach to precision, the 
date at which certain faculties began to acquire strength and the rapidity 
of the processes of development would be rendered more definite and cer- 
tain by a body of methodical records of mental progress carried out by the 
teachers. A body of carefully prepared statistics on the comparative mental 
capabilities of children of both sexes, and their relative rapidity of develop- 
ment, is urgently needed just now. 

“(2) While a systematic measurement of children’s faculties is thus of 
great consequence for perfecting the theoretic basis of education, it is of 
hardly less importance in carrying out efficiently the practical work of teach- 
ing. The success of school or class teaching depends, to a large extent, on 
a good arrangement of individuals according to their special powers and 
correlative tastes. Every such classification presupposes some more or less 
exact estimate of the individual child’s capabilities by oral examination or 
otherwise. But ordinary educational tests of capacity are apt, from the 
nature of the case, to be rough and precarious. They are wanting in scien- 
tific aim and in scientific method. They aim at best at a rough valuation 
of so highly complex a product as ‘general intelligence,’ instead of at a pre- 
cise measurement of the root-elements of mental capacity.” 

It will be seen from the above remarks expressed by Sully, that he very 
clearly understands the need of precise classification and scientific estimates 
of talent and ability, but he fails to see the real use that Phrenology can be 
to the Psychologist in regard to this very classification of talent. In fact, 
Phrenology has been of aid in specializing the powers and tastes of many 
students in this and other countries where parents have been at a loss to 
know exactly which course to allow their children to undertake, and Phre- 
nology has proved to be a shorter method of arriving at a definite idea as to 
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the probable success of the students in classics, science, or experimental work. 

It would be interesting, however, to make tests according to the Phre- 
nological method of correlating them with the tests made by Psychologists, 
and at a later period compare the two. We have no hesitancy in concluding 
that the Phrenological help, even without a knowledge of what a child has 
done in school, will be the more helpful of the two. 

Sully also states that “what is wanted for a fruitful carrying out of 
such measurements is Psychological guidance as to the fundamental con- 
stituents of mental power and the way in which these vary.” As Psycholo- 
gists have no definite idea of localization, they are necessarily at sea in 
judging as to the “fundamental constituents of mental power and the way 
in which these vary,” but an expert Phrenologist is able to judge on this 
very question, and consequently could be of great help to the Psychologist 
when he is making his deductions. 

Sully, however, shows where he stands in relation to Phrenology by 
the following quotation: “The old doctrine of individual temperaments, 
and the newer theory of Phrenology, each of which sought to supply a 
scientific principle of classification, have now become discredited. _And 
more recent attempts to find a substitute for these can hardly be said to be 
satisfactory.” 

But Sully is mistaken with regard to his statement that the old doctrine 
of individual temperaments and the principles of Phrenology have become 
discrédited, for Horace Mann, one of the most practical and far-seeing 
thinkers of this country, was a firm believer in this method of judging 
cranial capacity ; Dr. Howe was another representative man who carried our 
Phrenological principles in his method of teaching the young ; George Combe 
was another foremost thinker and advocate in the use of Phrenology in teach- 
ing the young in Scotland; Charles Bray was another important representa- 
tive who endorsed the Phrenological principles of education, among many 
others who were equally interested in carrying out the “newer theory of 
Phrenology.” While Herbert Spencer, in his earlier volumes, mentions the 
service that Dr. Gall had rendered to the world by his system of Craniology ; 
and there is no one, perhaps, who is more universally read, or even studied 
and recognized as an authority on Psychology, than Herbert Spencer. 

We think, therefore, that Sully is unjust in his censure of a subject 
which, if properly understood by Psychologists, would enable them to make 
as thorough and scientific measurements as Phrenologists have done in the 
past, are doing at present, as well as are capable of doing in the future. 

Sully criticises the method of Beneke, adopted by Dittes and other Ger- 
man writers, as being “obviously imperfect, though suggestive and valuable,” 
namely in “distinguishing individual aptitude according to the degree of 
sensibility to stimulus, vivacity or rapidity of the mental processes, and 
strength and tenacity of impression.” Without attempting to fully develop 
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a scheme of mental measurement, he nevertheless points out the lines which 
such a scheme should follow, and thinks that “a truly scientific and sys- 
tematic measurement of mental power should set out with a detailed ex- 
amination of the senses. And here modern science comes to the teacher’s 
aid, both in ascertaining the several modes of variation of sense-capacity and 
in selecting the best way of measuring these.” 

It will be readily seen that Sully believes that first importance is at- 
tached to the examination of the senses, while Phrenological measurements 
are deeper and more minute in character. He continues: 

“The important conception of a threshold or lower limit of capacity 
setves at once to give precision to the investigation. Thus the most valuable 
intellectual element in sense-capacity, namely, discriminative power, can be 
exactly tested by determining the smallest difference of degree or quality 
that can be detected by the child. Although the perfect carrying out of a 
systematic examination of discriminative capacity in the case of all the senses 
necessitates carefully prepared apparatus, a good deal may be done by means 
of quite simple preparations. Thus the limits of color-discrimination may 
be determined by ascertaining the finest perceptible differences of shade of 
a graduated series of blues, greens, etc.,” which method was adopted by Mr. 
Galton in his laboratory in Kensington, London, and which involves not only 
discrimination, but assimilation. “In a similar way,” Sully continues, “the 
discrimination of four elements might be tested by noting what is the small- 
est deviation from perfect straightness in a line that is detected.” 

“The investigation of sense-capacity,” says Sully, “should be complete, 
embracing the muscular sense as entering into the appreciation of weight, 
etc. And along with discriminative sensibility should be measured absolute 
sensibility. Here again the idea of a threshold js available.” 

Sully agan refers to the work of Mr. Galton in “testing the absolute 
sensibility of the ear to sound by the simple expedient of estimating the 
greatest distances at which the ticking of a watch can be heard. And, lastly, 
as bearing on the emotional or pleasure-and-pain side of the senses, the 
child’s sense-organs should be tested as to the ‘strength of stimulus, e. g., 
light or sound, which begins to be disagreeable and fatiguing.” 





‘The American Institute of Phrenology. 


The October meeting of the American Institute of Phrenology was par- 
ticularly interesting, being the occasion of the centenary of the birth of 
O. S. Fowler, and addresses were given by the President and Vice-President 
on O. S. Fowler as a Philanthropist and a Pioneer Phrenologist, respectively. 
These were followed by the reading of a number of papers and letters by 
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the Secretary from people from a distance who were personally interested in 
him. Dr. E. P. Miller and Dr. C. F. McGuire were then called upon to give 
their addresses, which brought out different points of view, namely, O. S. 
Fowler as a Health Culturist and as a Physiologist. These were followed 
by a few remarks by Mr. Gerald Carlton, Mr. E. Y. Loomis, Dr. J. G. Dass, 
and Mr. E. Theophilus Leifeld, the former Consul of Baden. 

Just before the close of the meeting a practical demonstration of a 
gentleman’s character was given by Miss Fowler—the subject was examined 
by O. S. Fowler when a boy. Miss Fowler said the gentleman ought to 
devote himself to study, that he would make an excellent teacher, writer, or 
linguist, and would be interested in scientific data. At the close of her re- 
marks the gentleman stated that in O. S. Fowler’s examination he had told 











PROF. O. S. FOWLER. 


him that he could do three things, namely: succeed as a teacher, a writer, 
and a scientist. It was interesting to note that the two examinations ac- 
corded, though miade so far apart, one by the grand old man, and the other 
by his niece. 

The President, in his address, said: 

“It is a pleasure and a privilege to meet in honor of an epoch-making 
man. We are every day making history for the future, and while everyone 
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can see and appreciate the great advance in every direction that has been 
made during the past fifty years, we have but little conception of the de- 
velopments to come during the next fifty years. So it has been and will be; 
but occasionally one individual stands pre-eminent among his fellows, a 
dreamer of strange dreams, and it frequently happens that the dream comes 
true, not infrequently surpassed. O. S. Fowler was an exceptional man. It 
was my good fortune to come in touch personally with him and his work 
at an early period of my life, and his advanced ideas have had a large in- 
fluence on my thoughts and work ever since. Brought up in the shadows of 
orthodoxy, they opened to me a new and brighter world. He was many 
years ahead of the times in which he lived; like other great souls, he lived 
much in the future. The advanced thought of our day, and the recognition 
of the philosophy of Phrenology by the scientific mind of this day, would 
have been to him a continual delight. All new ideas are born through great 
tribulation, and Phrenology is no exception to the rule. To Professor Fow- 
ler it was a guiding star, and with it he solved many of the problems of life. 
Even though the idea was much derided by the scientific minds of that day, 
he strenuously held on to the faith that in the future his position would be 
fully vindicated, all of which has béen completely confirmed. It is for us 
to appreciate and enjoy the many advantages afforded by the teachings of 
his followers.” 


0. S. FOWLER A PIONEER PHRENOLOGIST. 

The Vice-President, Miss Jessie Allen. Fowler, said in part: 

“As Orville and Wilbur Wright have worked together in the building 
of their airships, so O. S. and L. N. Fowler were continually spoken of as 
working together in their early days in advocating the new science of Phre- 
nology, and their names will be perpetually linked together in having made 
the subject of Phrenology a household word. 

“George Combe, in his work on his travels throughout America, at- 
tributes to O. S. and L. N. Fowler the credit of having made Phrenology a 
popular and practical science by their applied methods of examining a per- 
son’s head. 

“It is only due to those persons present who were not acquainted with 
O. S. Fowler to mention a few general facts connected with his life before 
we speak of his work in connection with the study of the mind. 

“Orson Squire Fowler was born in Cohocton, Steuben County, N. Y., 
October 11, 1809, and died in Sharon Station, N. Y., August 18, 1887, being 
then nearly 78 years of age. His death was not occasioned by disease, but 
by taking a cold while watching his gardeners plant some grape-vines in 


(Continued on page 365.) 
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Science of Health. 


NEWS AND NOTES.” 
FRESH AIR AND EXERCISE. 


The necessity of daily exercise is well understood. Those who have 
an outdoor occupation generally get what is needed. in that line. All who 
are confined indoors with chiefly mental work, should seek two hours, if 
possible, exercise in the open. As with everything else, the more of thought 
that is combined therewith the more delightful and wholesome are the re- 
sults. To be valuable it must be persisted in and grow with the growth, as 
a part of life. Then the results are sometimes astonishing. Nutrition is 
improved, breathing is more natural, and the road is open to a strong and 
vigorous condition. It is not desirable to build up one set of organs or 
functions at the expense of others, but rather to acquire a balance of the 
body as well as the mind. This can be obtained by the use of the hammer, 
the hoe, or the broom, while at the same time such exercise is remunerative 
as well as developing. 

One of the choicest of open-air exercises is that of walking, as it calls 
into action all the principal muscles of the body, and if taken in the country 
the eye is filled with delight. 

To meet all requirements cumbersome apparatus is not needed, rather 
is it in the way. The body itself is the best of all contrivances. Great care 
should be taken not to overdo, as that would defeat the object by exhausting 
the vital energy. Physical economy is the beginning of wisdom. Naturally 
the needed exercise will be enjoyable. What is pleasant and agreeable is 
generally sufficient and beneficial. The prime object of exercise is to keep 
the blood freely in circulation ; that-works for harmony of all the functions, 
and if that is secured we have perfect health. 

Notice a dog or a cow after a night’s rest; they commence to stretch 
and relax. One ought to be able to do as well or better than the animals. 
Here are a few simple directions: 

On awaking in the morning the first impulse is to stretch one’s self 
thoroughly. Stretching and relaxing are the most perfect forms of ex- 
ercise that can be devised and will prove a joy and not a burden. When 
awakened lie at ease for a moment, and put the mind on the exercise. Com- 
mence by stretching the left leg, relax and lie for an instant, then stretch the 
right leg, relax and then stretch the left leg again, and so on. Keep this 
up until you have thoroughly stretched both legs, then try stretching both 
legs together a few times, being careful not to overdo. Then go to the 
arms in the same way, beginning with the left arm. When the arms are 
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thoroughly stretched, begin with the muscles of the lower trunk, then the 
upper trunk, and you will soon feel that every muscle in the body has been 
thoroughly exercised. Keep the mind on what is being done, for the vital 
power goes where the attention is directed. Half an hour every morning 
occupied by these movements will prove very helpful, and by perseverance 
along this line it will be found that the problem of exercise has been solved. 
Cuas. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 


THE EVIL EFFECTS OF TOBACCO. 


(1) One argument that is put forth in favor of tobacco is that is pre- 
vents. waste of tissue, and thus enables a man who smokes to live on less 
food. If good food could not be obtained, this argument might have some 
force, but plain, wholesome diet is cheap and easily procured. Moreover, 
“waste of. tissue” is an expression which conveys an utterly false impres- 
sion. There is no such thing as waste of tissue, unless the body is wearing 
away more rapidly than new substance can be reproduced, as in certain 
fevers, consumption, etc. The tissues of the body are not a fixed quantity, 
like the framework of a steam-engine ; they are ever changing, the old wear- 
ing away to be replaced by the new. Life is a constant series of changes, 

and the healthier the man the more rapid, within certain limits, will be his 
change of tissue. You can only preserve the tissue of a healthy man by 
lowering his vitality ; the tissues thus preserved cannot bear the strain which 
can be borne by those of recent manufacture, and thus the working power is 
diminished. An employer of labor in Liverpool, anxious for the elevation 
of his workmen, suggested that they might with advantage give up the use 
of beer and tobacco. They informed him, however, that in such a con- 
tingency their wages would not support them, so great would be their in- 
crease of appetite. But there is another side to this question, and it is, that 
such men would be able to do more work, and consequently earn larger 
wages, by discontinuing the narcotic. Men of all classes are very slow to 
learn that sound bodily health is the best possible investment. The human 
machine is very easily kept in order, but once let it get out of repair, and it 
is most difficult to set right. 

(2) Another argument of the advocates of tobacco is that it soothes 
the exhausted and irritable nervous system, and enables it to throw off work 
for the time, and resume it again with renewed energy. Now the mistake 
which our opponents make here is, that they ignore the necessity for any- 
thing but rest. What would you think of the farmer who allowed his men 
an hour’s rest at various intervals during the day, bat who, at the same 
time, forbade them to take food at such times, lest the muscular movements 
involved in carving and mastication should interfere with their complete and 
absolute repose? Every cell in the body is a counterpart of the whole 
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organism. Just as the man cannot work without eating, so the cell cannot 
carry on its explosive action without fresh supplies of explosive material. 
Now, tobacco and other narcotics not only prevent the nervous matter from 
exhibiting energy, but they also prevent it from absorbing its proper food ; 
so that the rest which it obtains by means of narcotism does not enable it 
to 1esume work with renewed energy. 

The muscles suffer along with the nerves; for without nervous influ- 
ence the muscles are unable to supply themselves with the nourishment which 
is carried by the blood into their very substance. _ 

The power of the narcotic to interfere with the nutrition of the tissues 
produces serious consequences on the digestive organs of those who both 
smoke much and eat well. The smoker is often not content to suffer any 
diminution of the pleasures of the table as a result of his pipe. He there- 
fore uses a variety of agents to induce in his digestive organs an artificial 
appetite. He is thus led to consume a much larger amount of nutritive 
matérial than can possibly be required by narcotized tissues. Thus nutritive 
material produces injury either to the stomach or liver—very frequently to 
both. The stomach is burdened with more work than a smoker’s stomach 
can perform; hence the dyspepsia so frequently accompanying the pipe. 

(3) Lastly, tobacco destroys the physical conscience. The entire body 
is supplied with minute nerve twigs, which, in the healthy man, are main- 
tained in a highly sensitive condition. Their function is to inform the brain 
when any derangement is taking place in the ultimate tissues. This network 
of nerves occupies a similar position in relation to physical health that the 
conscience does in relation to the moral condition. Whenever any muscle 
has difficulty in contracting, a message of the fault is at once transmitted to 
the brain. The same occurrence takes place when the stomach has difficulty 
in digesting its contents, when the liver is over burdened with excess of 
sugar or bile, and when the brain is being over taxed with daily toil. These 
messages produce great uneasiness to the subject of their influences, just 
as a troubled conscience does in the mind of its possessor. Now, there are 
two ways of avoiding the inconvenience of the physical conscience, just as 
there are two ways of avoiding the pangs of a smitten moral conscience. 
You may either do what is right, or you may lull your conscience to sleep. 
Tobacco enables a man to deaden his physical conscience, and thus he may 
go on ruining his health without knowing it, until he is beyond the hope of 
recovery. 

E. P. Mitrer, M. D. 
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November Natal Stone. 
TOPAZ. 
. By Jutius Wopiska. 


Topaz is the birtnday stone for those who were born 
during the month of November. The typical topaz 
represents the color yellow, and the shade most de- 
sired is variously described as golden, amber, or 
honey-yellow. The name topaz—from the Greek 
word topazios, meaning “to seek”—often occurs in 
ancient literature, but the “topaz” of the ancients, or 
probably in most cases, was chrysolite, or peridot. 
The ancient Hebrew name for chrysolite was pittdoh 
or pitdah. The earliest known source of this chryso- 

JULIUS WODISKA. ite called “topaz” was an island in the Red Sea, 
which was usually enveloped in fogs, and the mariners, in whose frail craft 
sailed the gem-seekers, had usually to seek for the island; in this way the 
ancient name topazios is believed to have originated. Under the name topaz 
some mineralogists include three distinct stones: the true topaz, the yellow 
sapphire or “Oriental” topaz, and the “Occidental” or “False” topaz; still 
other gem minerals are sometimes sold as topazes. Oriental topaz is yellow 
corundum of gem quality, and Occidental topaz is a variety of quartz, found, 
among other places, in Scotland. 

The topaz is the symbol of Friendship and is therefore especially adapted 
to service as a gift from one friend to another. The writer of birthday 
stone rhymes sets the topaz in the following lines: 





Who first comes to this world below, 
With dull November’s fog and snow, 
Should wear Topaz of amber hue, 
Emblem of friends and lovers true. 


The topaz in mineralogy belongs to the order Hyalinea, and its technical 
term is Topaz rhombicus; its primary form in crystallography is a right 
rhombic prism. Its cleavage is parallel to its basal plane, and the stone 
cleaves so easily that a cut gem if let fall might be easily broken. The 
crystallization of topaz is imperfect; structure, columnar; lustre, vitreous ; 
streak, white. Topaz is transparent to translucent. The colors of topaz 
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range through yellow, red, blue, green, and gray to white, with various 
shades. The real topaz is a silicate of alumina, containing hydroxl and 
fluorine ; hardness 8; specific gravity, 3.4 to 3.6. Topaz is infusible before 
the blowpipe, but can be partially decomposed by sulphuric acid. It is weakly 
doubly refractive and dispersive; it is susceptible to electrical excitation by 
both heat and friction. The marked physical characteristics of topaz make 
it easy to distinguish it from other minerals which may be called topaz. 

The principal sources of supply for true topaz are mines in the state of 
Minas Geraes, Brazil, and Brazilian topaz of a golden yellow hue is the 
standard topaz of the jewelry trade; topaz is found in the Ural Mountains, 
Siberia and in Saxony. North American topaz comes from Mexico, Col- 
orado, Utah and New Hampshire, but not much of it of gem quality. , 

The folklore of the gem-mineral topaz is quaint and interesting. There 
is a legend, perhaps based upon the possibilities of arousing electricity in 
the mineral, which accredits a topaz presented by Lady Hildegarde, wife of 
Theodoric, Count of Holland, to a monastery in her native town, with emit- 
ting at night a light so brilliant that the monks in the chapel could read their 
prayers by it. This, in the writer’s opinion, is quite worthy of credence, 
provided the monks were, to use a term in vogue among actors, “dead- 
letter-perfect” in memorizing their prayers. Among the qualities ascribed 
to the topaz is that it inspired faithfulness in those who wore it, as well as 
conferred cheerfulness. The calming of the passions and the prevention of. 
bad dreams were not among the least of its worthy attributes. As the moon 
waxed or waned, so its powers were believed to increase or decrease. Among 
its medicinal qualities the cure of asthma and insomnia were included. 

Topaz, of the typical yellow hue, is a beautiful gem, and should always 
be popular and highly prized; if a true topaz, and of the best quality, it is 
especially adapted for a costume gem. Medium-sized stones are suitable for 
setting in brooches and pendants. The designers and makers of artistic 
jewelry in the new arts and crafts movement make considerable use of topaz. 
Those who love gems for their beauty, without regard to their intrinsic value, 
will always rate the topaz high in their own conception of the catalogue of 
gems. 





LEARN TO INCREASE YOUR BRAIN POWER. 


Watch a tiny flower develop and push its way out of the ground, and 
then apply the process to yourself. Do not be content with your present 
attainment, but push up like the little flower and gather encouragement as 
you grow. 
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Builders of To-Day 
By D. T. Extiorr, Lonpon. 


The various descriptive accounts relating to the annual assembly of the 
“British Association,” which this year met at Winnipeg, as recorded in the 
newspaper press, go to show that these “Scientific Annuals” are increasing 
in popularity by the mass of the people, and in esteem by the various sec- 
tions of scientific and educational seats of learning. 





LIEUTENANT-COLONEL DAVID PRAIN. DR. C. W. KIMMINS. 


The annual gathering is a decidedly représentative one, in which sub- 
jects of universal interest are discussed by men holding a foremost position 
in scientific circles; from these meetings we get an interesting account of 
the progress and accomplishments of scientific research. New theories are 
expounded by specialists in various departments of laboratory work and a 
stimulus is given to arduous labors and progressive thought. 

As Phrenologists we are interested in the mental make-up of the most 
prominent of those who took an active part in these meetings, and for this 
reason we have chosen to discuss the mental bearings of two gentlemen 
who are specialists in their respective departments. Lieutenant-Colonel 
David Prain was president of the Botany Section of the British Association 
meeting, and gave an address on “Systematic Botany.” 

Dr. C. W. Kimmins read a paper on “London Trade Schools” before 
the Educational Section of the British Association’s meeting. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL DAVID PRAIN. 


Mental alertness, quickness of perception, and analytical power of a- 


high order are leading features in the intellectual endowments of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Prain, as indicated by the long anterior lobe of his brain and pro- 
nounced mental-motive temperament. Evidently he is a thin, spare man, 
with no superfluous amount of adipose tissue to create lethargic tendencies ; 
hence his whole organization is indicative of mental activity, intensity of 
feeling and volitional power. 

It is an undeniable fact, that the form and shape of the cranium reveals 
the disposition and forces of the mind. 

In the subject before us, we observe that the superior and anterior 
regions of the head predominate over the lateral and posterior regions; 
hence his force of character lies in his strong moral equipment, sterling in- 
tegrity and generous sympathies. 

He is not in his element when placed in gregarious society of a mixed 
character, nor will he be disposed to waste much time in social functions ; 
he will take a serious view of work and its importance, and will not trifle 
with “fleeting time.” 

Industry and strenuousness are shown in the degree of firmness pos- 
sessed by him, accompanied by persistent endeavor and concentrated effort. 
It is not usual for persons of the mental-motive temperament to manifest 
a large degree of concentration in their work, more frequently the tendency 
of the mind is towards discursiveness and vacillation. Here we have the 
exception; we are dealing with a type of mind that is remarkable for its 
penetration, mental definiteness, acute observing power, and ability for mi- 
nutia in the most detailed form—a combination which gives mental steadi- 
ness, balance, and an acute conception of facts and their intrinsic value. 
However, the character is not prolix nor tedious, and the attention can be 
readily switched off from one point or line of observation to another. 
Amongst his immediate friends he will be most genial, agreeable in manner, 
showing no airs of ostentation, nor assertions of superiority or dignity. 

Our subject is a born student; nature has favored him with those men- 
tal tools that are essential to success in minute investigations and research, 
in differentiating, and placing in systematic order the facts collected by his 
observant mind. As a teacher he would excel because of his power to ex- 
press his thoughts and knowledge lucidly and in an attractive manner. 

He is not a verbose conversationalist, not too eager to impress himself 
upon the attention of the public, nor will he go out of his way to seek 
notoriety. However, he is both impressive and emphatic, not unduly in- 
fluenced by other minds, nor will he accept a new theory regarding any phase 
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of scientific thought without first carefully scrutinizing it with all the criti- 
cism he can command. 

There is balance of power between the reflective and perceptive facul- 
ties ; the mind is thoughtful, contemplative, cogitative; remarkably quick in 
laying hold of new facts, and retentive in storing them for future service. 
If there is one intellectual faculty more alert than another, it is “Compari- 
son”; herein lies his success as a scientist and his proficiency in botany in 
particular. 

He is distinguished for steady perseverance, acute observation, meth- 
odical workmanship, and his interest in physical activities; this latter char- 
acteristic has led him to take up military work, which he follows with great 
zest. His enthusiasm is contagious, and, not being afraid of work himself, 
he will inspire others with the same incentive for active exertion, thorough- 
ness, diligence, and strenuousness. 


DR. C. W. KIMMINS. 


Dr. C. W. Kimmins represents quite a different type of mental organi- 
zation to that of Lieutenant-Colonel David Prain. Here we have a power- 
ful mind working through a robust physique; there is nothing of the nervous 
neurotic in this character. In disposition he is fearless, forceful and con- 
fident of his own powers in a remarkable degree. He has a unique per- 
sonality and is capable of wielding a wide influence in whatever sphere of 
life he may be engaged. The contour of the cranium shows a large de- 
velopment of each region of the brain, representing the character to be many- 
sided and equally balanced. Propelling and executive power are repre- 
sented in the strong base to the brain; this is not the type of man that 
would shirk work or responsibilities, nor allow difficulties to master him. 

We are tempted to say he is a good representative of the “John Bull” 
type of character, self-confident, unyielding, plodding and dexterous, yet 
masterful if opposed, and shrewd in holding his own among his compeers. 
In the manifestation of his mental activity he will evince breadth of mind, 
originality of thought and marked ability for detail, with the power to rep- 
resent his subject very fully in language both choice and emphatic. 

He is characterized by versatility of talent, and would do equally well 
in any particular department of life requiring judicious caution, business 
aptitude, practical judgment, and acute reasoning power. However, his 
special department will be philosophy and science combined with his wide 
interests in philanthropy and progressive medstires that will benefit mankind 
as a whole. He is too level-headed to be a crank or an extremist; he deals 
with hard facts, and his public deliverances will be the result of clear think- 
ing, patient research and practical endeavor to arrive at safe and reliable 
conclusions. He has the courage to declare his convictions, and will not 
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be daunted by opposition, nor will he readily change his opinions. He is 
always sure of his ground, for he does nothing hurriedly ; he is remarkable 
for his steady persistency, solidity of character, thoroughness and industry, 
and an inquisitive desire to probe deeply into the kernel of things. Hard 
work agrees with him; he will be in his element when he has much on hand; 
he cannot tolerate laziness in others; he is a good example of an industrious 
man. Nature has so well endowed him both physically and mentally that 
study and work are both easy to him. His shrewdness and tactfulness will 
compel him to act with great discretion and forethought; these are char- 
acteristics which add to his reliability and soundness of judgment, and give 
value to his views upon matters of public interest. 

He is an enthusiast in educational work and in large schemes for the 
betterment of those engaged in manual labor ; in this respect he is a practical 
philanthropist. Further, he always knows his subject thoroughly, and hence 
his advice will be reliable, and his suggestions capable of being worked out 
along useful and business-like lines. 

The photos of these two men will form an interesting study to the 
students of mental science, whose conclusions are based upon the principles 
of Phrenology, which embraces the entire organization—physical and mental. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
(Continued from page 356.) 


which he was particularly interested, but he did not take into account that 
the day was very cold, and the wind struck the top of his spine and went to 
his brain; he was ill only 30 hours. 

“When a young man, his parents were anxious to fit him and his 
brother for the ministry ; consequently they were sent to Amherst College 
to receive their preparatory education before entering Lane Theological 
Seminary. After O. S. Fowler’s graduation, in 1834, and when waiting for 
the next term at the Theological Seminary to commence, he was fired with 
a desire to lecture on Phrenology. He succeeded in persuading his brother, 
L. N. Fowler, to accompany him, though the latter was also waiting to enter 
the next term at the Lane Theological Seminary. 

“During their course of study at Amherst, Henry Ward Beecher, who 
was also at the same college, opened a debate among the students on Phre- 
nology. This debate was probably started by a visit of Dr. Spurzheim to 
America in 1832, and the subject was also much talked of and discussed in 
many of the large towns and cities of the United States. A subject so ap- 
parently open to ridicule had not escaped the keen wit of the students of 
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Amherst College. It thus came about that Henry Ward Beecher, among 
others, was lead to investigate the subject, and on account of his remarkable 
debating powers he was selected by the students to prepare an essay against 
it for debate, which was to settle the new science forever. To meet this 
attack, it was necessary that he should make himself well acquainted with 
the subject, so he sent to Boston for all the works he could obtain by Gall, 
Spurzheim, and Combe. When the books arrived, he eagerly scanned the 
contents, and soon found that he had been assigned a task that he was un- 
able to carry out. And in his study of the subject of the New Philosophy of 
the Mind his unbelief gradually gave way to a thorough endorsement of 
the subject. 

The Fowler brothers soon became so enthusiastic as defenders of this 
subject that numbers flocked to hear what they had to say about their char- 
acteristics. At this time they issued their first chart in which to mark the 
degrees of the Phrenological organs of those who wished delineations. This 
was the first attempt at describing the organs in different degrees in the 
form of a chart ever made. 

“Up to this time no chart of the relative proportions of the head had 
ever been produced, and it was the opening of a new era to mental science 
when it was found possible to formulate one. The theories of Gall and 
Spurzheim, as well as the metaphysical writings of other philosophers, 
might have gone on for ages had not these two students of the new science 
evolved some practical method by which the subject could become of use 
to the public. 

“We cannot close this brief biography without a mention of his efforts 
in starting the first number of the American Phrenological Journal. In 
1838 he went to Philadelphia and opened an office there, and in October 
of that year became proprietor, in conjunction with his brother, of the 
Phrenological Journal. O.S. Fowler was the first editor of the Journal, and 
later the responsibility fell upon Dr. Nathan Allen, S. R. Wells, Nelson Sizer 
and Dr. Henry S. Drayton, up to 1897. 

“O. S. Fowler, as may be imagined, lead a very active and industrious 
life, taking a keen interest in humanity. He liked nothing better than to 
acquire knowledge and experience, and to plan anything that would tend 
to the bettering of the condition of his fellow creatures. He was never 
satisfied with things as they were, but was always experimenting either with 
his diet, his strength, or his property. He tried thousands of experiments 
upon himself, and felt the importance of spreading widely whatever ap- 
peared to him to be useful. His mind was literally crowded with ideas and 
facts, and he always seemed to be on the alert for something new. 

“His fame as a lecturer and as a delineator of character has stretched 


(Continued on page 368.) 
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Sincerity—a deep, great, genuine sincerity—is the first characteristic of 
all men in any way heroic.—CaRLYLE. 


Busts for Dr.Gall At a recent meeting of the American Institute of 
and Prof. O. S. Phrenology, held October 5th, to commemorate the 
Fowler. centenary of O. S. Fowler’s birth, it was proposed 
that a bust of Dr. Gall be placed in Tiefenbronn, Germany (his birthplace), 
to forever perpetuate the memory of his wonderful work. The Chairman 
proposed that a committee of not less than three persons be appointed to 
take charge of and urge on this plan. The suggestion was agreed upon, 
with the addition that a notice of the proposition be placed in the next issue 
of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

Mr. E. T. Leifeld, of Baden, made the suggestion. Subscriptions are 
therefore in order, and should be sent to Miss Fowler, Secretary pro tem., 
for the “Gall Bust Fund.” Any sum, however small, will be gladly re- 
ceived and acknowledged. 

Along with this proposition a second one was made, to the effect that 
it would be a fitting outcome of this centenary year to place a bust of O. S. 
Fowler in the Natural History Museum, New York City. This idea was 
also agreed upon. Persons are therefore asked to state, when sending in 
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subscriptions, for which one they wish to subscribe; or if they feel willing 
and able to subscribe even a small sum to each, so much the better. Such 
sums will be gladly received and acknowledged in THe PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL. 





THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 
(Continued from page 366.) 


from sea to sea and from pole to pole. He was a particularly forcible, per- 
suasive, and eloquent speaker. His practical common sense, his keen humor, 
and high-toned spirit gave him a magic power over the minds and hearts 
of men. For over fifty years, with voice and pen, this pioneer for God and 
humanity labored incessantly. His highest ideal was to be useful to man- 
kind. Life to him thrilled with possibilities, and he was ready to take those 
possibilities whenever they appeared. The-very joy of living stirred him 
to cultivate and develop all his mental and physical powers so that he might 
have a healthy body and a vigorous, well-balanced mind.” 


O. S. FOWLER AS A HEALTH CULTURIST. 


Dr. E. P. Miller said: 

“In my opinion, Mr. O. S. Fowler has occupied a field of investigation 
that is of more importance and of greater value to the human family than 
has been entered upon by any other man. 

“His study of human life and the laws the Creator has established in 
the human body is from the standpoint of science. Jesus Christ and His 
followers represented and propagated the doctrines and teachings with re- 
gard to life that came from divine revelation. O. S. Fowler has made his 
investigations and founded his teachings in regard to the human body upon 
a scientific knowledge of its organs and their functions. 

“His work on ‘Animal and Mental Physiology’ occupies about 312 
pages; it is divided into six chapters, with from three to five sections to 
each chapter. In the first, he discusses Health and the Laws with regard 
to its preservation. He considers the means of obtaining happiness, and 
the causes of pain and its necessity. He claims that happiness and suf- 
fering are analogous to the laws obeyed or broken. The object of educa- 
tion in regard to pain and happiness is to show the people how to live in 
such a way as to obey the laws that are necessary to maintain happiness, 
and by so doing avoid those conditions that cause sickness, pain, and death. 

“In the second chapter he takes up the question of food, and shows its 
necessity and selection. In discussing the question of foods, he also con- 
siders the organs of digestion, and points out exactly what kinds of food 
human beings should eat. He shows from the structure of the teeth and 
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all the digestive organs that man is not a carnivorous animal. He claims 
that flesh diet affects the morality of the human being by its effect upon 
the propensities ; that it shortens and enfeebles life; that the teeth as well 
as the digestive organs of man resemble those of animals who do not eat 
flesh of any kind; that animal food blunts the moral sentiments and makes 
a man ferocious like beasts. He then tells us what kind of foods people 
ought to eat. In comparing the food he recommends with that which the 
Creator provided for Adam and Eve, as given in the first chapter of Genesis, 
we find that they correspond exactly. 

“He also shows just how people ought to eat, as well as what they 
should eat. He points out the special functions of the salivary glands, the 
liver, pancreas, stomach, intestinal glands, and all the organs connected with 
digestion. The intimate relation of the mind to the body, and how one is 
affected by the other, is very clearly shown. In the last two pages of this 
work he gives his idea of the Water Cure, and indicates its superiority to 
all other systems of treatment for overcoming disease. 

“To mention all the good points even in one of his books, and give a 
clear understanding of them, would require a volume. Every one of them, 
‘Animal and Mental Physiology,’ ‘Self-Culture and Perfection of Char- 
acter,’ ‘Memory and Intellectual Improvement,’ among others, ought to be 
put into text-book form and taught in every school in the whole world. The 
knowledge they embody is of more value to humanity than all that can be 
derived from the study of any of the other sciences. 

“OQ. S. Fowler and his brother, L. N. Fowler, should stand high on the 
roll of honor as the world’s benefactors, in that to them was revealed the 
importance of these truths, and that they disseminated the same so widely 
that they who run may read and comprehend.” 


O. S. FOWLER AS A PHYSIOLOGIST. 


Dr. C. F. McGuire said in part: 

“To O. S. Fowler and his brother is due the honor of making Phre- 
nology a practical science. Before their time the leading exponents of the 
science taught Phrenology as a philosophy. O. S. Fowler, by his new 
classification of the faculties and by his original method of demonstration, 
proved the practical utility of Phrenology. 

“It is the Fowlers’ System of Demonstration that is taught in this In- 
stitute, and it may be added that our worthy Vice-President, Miss Jessie A. 
Fowler, ably represents the memory of her beloved father and uncle by her 
perfect mastery of their system. 

“Early in his career O. S. Fowler recognized the close connection be- 
tween mind and body, and for this reason he applied himself to the study 
of Anatomy and Physiology. Although he was not a physician, yet his 
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notes on health were most excellent, and were far in advance of the cae 
of his day. 

“O. S. Fowler was diuaile Ee and this turn of mind displays 
itself in all of his writings, but more especially in his little work on Physi- 
ology. In this work he condemns sleeping after meals, or, as he calls it, 
‘nooning.’ He also condemns luncheons—a very common practice of-the 
present day, it may be added. 

“He also says that nuts, apples, and such articles of food, should only 

be partaken of at meal time—a most wise suggestion. He also held that 
breakfast should only be eaten three hours after arising from sleep, and 
that the evening meal should be only a slight repast. 

“In all his writings his aim was to impress upon his readers and learn- 
ers the great fact, that in order to possess a good mind we should strive 
to possess a good body. For this reason he also advocated gymnastics and 
other exercises with this end in view, and it may be added that he himself 
was a living example of the truth of his maxims. 

“We hear very little of this teaching from our opponents, who would 
have the public to classify the Phrenologist with the Palmist and Astrologist. 
This is a great injustice to a noble science that tries to teach the Science of 
Human Life to the ordinary man, and by this means to lift him up to a 
higher plane of thought and action. 

“The great power of Phrenology is, as O. S. Fowler always pointed 
out, to differentiate character and demonstrate why one man differs from 
another. 

“If this view of Phrenology were only accepted by scientific men, great 
good would surely follow. Phrenology is the people’s Psychology, and there 
is nothing to take its place, especially in teaching moral truths.” 

The letters read by the Secretary, M. H. Piercy, from absent friends, 
were on the following subjects: Mr. M. Tope, of Bowerston, Ohio, on “O. 
S. Fowler as an Educator”; Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, on “O. S. 
Fowler as an Expert Examiner”; Mr. Geo. Markley, of Rankin, Pa., on 
“O. S. Fowler as an Inspirationist” ; Mr. E. M. Lockard, of Indiana, Pa., on 
“QO. S. Fowler and the Institute” ; Mr. J. W. Lerman, of Brooklyn, on “O. S. 
Fowler as a Discoverer”; Mr. Chas. F. Paine, of Boston, on “A Reminis- 
cence of O. S. Fowler”; Miss J. Irwin, of New York, on “O. S. Fowler as 
a Teacher”; and Mr. J. E. Halsted, of New York, on “O. S. Fowler as a 
Public Benefactor.” These letters will be published in a subsequent number 
of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL, together with other communications from 
persons in various parts of the world. 

At the suggestion of Mr. E. Theo. Leifeld it was proposed that a 
bust of Dr. Gall be placed in Tiefenbronn, Germany, to commemorate the 
memory of his remarkable life work. In order to carry out this proposition 
the Chairman proposed that a committee be formed to take charge of the 
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work. It was also-proposed that as a fitting outcome of this centenary 
year a bust of CO. S. Fowler be placed in some public institution in New 
York City. With this end in view a committee was formed, consisting of 
Dr. E. P. Miller, Dr. C. F. McGuire, Miss J. A. Fowler, and M. H. Piercy, 
who started the contributions with a dollar each. Contributions should be 
sent to the Treasurer, J. A. Fowler, 18 East Twenty-second Street, New 
York City, and contributors should indicate for which bust the subscription 
is intended. 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

H. J. Lianelly possesses a refined type of organization and an active 
_ perceptive intellect ; he is capable of taking a practical businesslike view of 
matters, and will be very alert and quick in all his mental operations. His 
aspiring mind will lead him to aim after self-improvement and culture; he 
will take a lively interest in intellectual work and will be able to apply his 
knowledge for practical purposes. He is discreet in his actions, tactful in 
dealing with others, frank and straightforward in conduct, and reliable in a 
position of responsibility. He can express himself well in conversation, and 
is very companionable. He has an enthusiastic nature, an agreeable disposi- 
tion, is not too assertive, and more self-confidence would be an advantage 
to him in imparting strength to his individuality. He should be persevering 
in his studies, concentrative in his efforts, and complete what he commences. 
He is a good judge of human nature. Mental science will have a peculiar 
fascination for him, and he is capable of excelling in applying Phrenological 
principles. 

W. H. Atkinson (Leicester) possesses strong sympathies and a high 
moral character; in a responsible position he would be very trustworthy. 
He would do better in service than in a business on his own account. He 
is mild in disposition, a man of peace, not assertive nor strikingly exertive ; 
in fact, he could do with more force of character, more executive power and 
more worldly wisdom. His agreeable disposition, conscientiousness, and 
readiness to oblige should win him many friends. He would make an ex- 
pert student of human nature. It is rather late in life for him to embark 
in a new line of business, but, other things failing, he should take up agency 
work. 

A. Wabba, Cairo.—Your friend is well endowed with mental ability ; he 
is sharp, quick and prompt in perception, readily grasps facts, is very criti- 
cal, observant, and is mentally equipped for professional work, either in 
law or medicine. He is a practical man, penetrating, with force of character, 
not too much influenced by sentiment or emotion. He is careful and. shrewd 
in matters of business, is self-reliant, not easily turned from his purpose 
nor swayed by feelings of self-consciousness. He should interest himself 
in public work, in debating and literary societies; he can express himself 
well, is independent in thought, and can persistently stand his ground in 
the face of opposition. ; 
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Correspondents. . 2 


E. C. C., New York.—The Temperaments are not always equally com- 
bined as you suggest, there is generally a predominating Temperament that. 
distinguishes a person. The mental characteristics that go with very slim, 
delicately formed facial bones are large Ideality, Constructiveness, Venera- 
tion, Approbativeness, small Self-esteem, and average Destructiveness and 
Combativeness. As there are so many forms and styles of beauty, it would 
be necessary to classify them in order to do justice to each. For instance, 
the Vital Temperament has a style of beauty that combines a full, round, 
plump, joyous, mirthful, laughing face, and calis out the social faculties ; 
while the beauty that accompanies the Motive Temperament shows itself in 
a long square, angular face, and exercises the basilar faculties; and the 
beauty of the Mental Temperament shows in an individual who has small 
delicate features, and a peach-like complexion, and shows in the large re- 
flective faculties. 

J. C—The decay of the teeth is a physiological rather than a mental 
feature ; consequently we cannot give any faculties that go to make up the 
cause of this defect. Some teeth decay on account of the state of the 
stomach ; some because the persons eat too many sweets or candies. 

L. B., Kansas.—The temper of a child can often be curbed by applying 
cold water to the organ of Firmness, or to that of Destructiveness, and if 
a handkerchief is wrung out of cold water and placed on the top of the head, 
or over the ears, and another tied around it, in a very short time the child 
will quiet down to a reposeful state of mind, or exercise Benevolence, Philo- 
progenitiveness and Agreeableness. 

J. L. H., Canada.—You ask how you can cultivate the organ of Ac- 
quisitiveness in your child? The best way to do this is to give her a bank 
and let her feel that she has a repository for the pennies she puts in. An- 
other way is to give her a prize for every dollar that she saves from small 
amounts. The faculty can be cultivated just the same as every other one 
of the mind, and it is well to start early to impress upon boys, as well as 
girls, the importance of saving small sums for Christmas and birthday gifts. 
Then, when the time comes, children will feel that the gifts are made with 
their own money. 





THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The Fowler Institute, London, Eng., has commenced its autumn work, 
and classes and private instruction are being arranged to carry. on the work 
of teaching as usual by Mr. D. T. Elliott. For particulars write to C. R. 
King, Manager, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, Eng. 
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OHIO PHRENOLOGICAL CONVENTION. 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the State Phrenological Society of 
Ohio was held October 7th and 8th, in the Opera House, Bowerston, Ohio. 
Mr. M. Tope was its moving spirit, and a number of other enthusiasts of 
the cause were present. Among those who took part in the proceedings and 
sent papers were Dr. D. M. King, of Hiram, Ohio; James L. Cramer, of 
Johnston, Pa.; W. H. Host, of Bowerston, Ohio; George Markley, of Ran- 
kin, Pa.; Wm. McLuen; J. B. Kopf, Rev. W. A. Hevlow, Dr. Elizabeth 
Frazer, Chas. F. Guth, W. A. Pillinger, T. M. Richardson, A. N. McCombs, 
G. E. Beauchamp, and Miss Jessie A. Fowler, among others. Music was 
dispersed throughout the meetings. We wish every State would hold a 
similar convention. Speeches and papers were on various phases of Phre- 
nology. 





THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY, INCORPORATED. 


The Opening Meeting of the Winter session was a very successful one. 
It was held in London, England, on September 14th, when there was a good 
attendance. Members and friends were in good form after the Summer 
vacation, and showed as much enthusiasm as ever in the work of propagat- 
ing the Science of Phrenology. 

Mr. John Nayler, President of the Society, occupied the Chair with his 
usual urbanity and ability. The evening’s program was a varied one, con- 
sisting of character delineations, experiences related by members, and the 
answering of questions of Phrenological interest. Dr. C. W. Withinshaw, a 
past President of. the Society, and an eminent Anatomist in Great Britain, 
was particularly good in some remarks he made upon the skull and brain. 
The wonder is how so many medical men can stand aloof from Phrenology 
in the face of such plain and convincing evidence of its truth as was brought 
forward by so competent an authority. The Doctor, too, has.a simple and 
telling style of putting his points, which was greatly appreciated. 

The Winter’s work of the Society has commenced in earnest, the Octo- 
ber meeting being a lecture on “Imitation,” by Mr. H. C. Donovan, author 
of “The Brain Book and How To Read It,” and “The Brain Side of Sports 
and Pastimes,” two standard works. 

Ws. Cox. 





LEYTON PHRENOLOGICAL SQCIETY. 


Our Phrenological readers will be glad to know that the winter session 
of this society begins on Thursday evening, the 30th inst., when a lecture on 
“Phrenology, as an Aid to the Choice of a Profession,” will be given by 
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Professor Elliott, of the Fowler Institute. 

The Phrenologist knows by observations confirmed thousands of times 
over and never confuted, that each part of the brain has its own mental 
function and is active according to its proportional development with other 
areas of the brain. 

We may add that the meetings of the Leyton Society are held in the 
Congregational Lecture Hall, Grange Park Road, and that Dr. Findlay is 
the President.—Leyton Express and Independent. 





Miss Jessie A. Fowler read a paper before the Legislative League on 
Thursday, October 7th, on “Why Women Should Study Law and Take an 
Interest in Legislative Matters.” She urged the members present to con- 
sider more fully the question of laws pertaining to their own States, and 
said that women with property ought to make a special effort to acquaint 
themselves with the laws pertaining to their sex, or to the business in which 
they were engaged. She also urged upon all who were about to marry to 
consider the question of making their Wills directly after the marriage 
ceremony. The paper evoked an interesting discussion. 





THE NEW PHYSICAL AND MENTAL CULTURE FOR THE CURE 
OF NERVOUS TROUBLES. 


A new System of Physical and Mental Culture has been started in con- 
nection with the Fowler & Wells Company, the object of which is to train 
the body in order to control the faculties of the mind. 

A thorough Physical examination is made to learn if the subject is suf- 
fering from any organic disease. 

How to sit, stand, and walk, together with exercisés in breathing and 
vocalization are next given. These exercises are adapted to the different 
Temperaments, and, it may be added, they are totally different from those 
usually pursued in the gymnasium. 

When the subject has control of his bodily movements, he is next taught 
how to control his mind and overcome its defects. Mental exercises are 
given to strengthen the mind, and which will, moreover, enable the subject 
to double his capacity for mental work. 

A Phrenological Chart is also given, so that the subject can keep record 
of his future improvement. 

We claim by this System to be able to renew the whole man, and it may 
be added that this is accomplished in a truly Physiological manner. 

The Physiological examination with be undertaken by C. F. McGuire, 
M. D.; and the Plircnological examination will be given by J. A. Fowler. 

For particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Piercy, 18 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York. : * 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company. 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the — of 
Fowler & Wells. ’ 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and ia ol 
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the business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made 
payable to the order of : 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
—— 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Phrenological Era,” Bowerston, O.—The current number of this maga- 
zine is particularly interesting, as it gives news of the Fourth Annual Con- 
vention of the State Phrenological Society of Ohio, which was held at 
Bowerston, October 7th and 8th. It also contains interesting news and 
notes along Phrenological lines. 

“The Stellar Ray,” Detroit, Mich—This magazine contains a New 
Thought Department ; a Department of Psychic Research; a Department of 
Psychical Sciences and Unfoldment; and a Stellar Science Department. 
Under the latter we are told that “each planet rules over certain regions of 
the brain, which will be developed according to the strongest influences.” 
Among the contributors are Dr. Charles Brodie Patterson and J. C. F. Grum- 
bine, B. D. 

“New Thought,” Chicago, Ill—‘“Studies in Reincarnation; or Three 
Current Theories as to the Origin of Man,” by Lilian M. Hughes, is one 
very interesting article in the current number. Another is by Henry Frank, 
on “The Science and Art of Salesmanship,” which explains the advantage 
of personal enthusiasm to a successful salesman. Both of these articles are 
to be continued. 

“Review of Reviews,” 











New York.—Contains a Character Sketch of 
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Commander Robert E. Peary, the hero of a quarter-century of Arctic ex- 
ploration. Also an interview with Dr. Frederick A. Cook, by W. T. Stead; 
The Winning of the Pole and Its Meaning, by Cyrus C. Adams; and Harri- 
man the Absolute, by Robert S. Lanier, among many other timely topics. 





Publishers’ Department. 


REVIEWS. 


“Personal Information For Boys.” By Ernest Edwards. Published by R. 
F. Fenno & Co., 18 East Seventeenth Street, New York. Price, 50 
cents. 

This book is one of a series on “Personas Information.” All of them 
are calculated to do untold good by the way the writer handles the subject. 
We know of no topic that requires so much care, thought and tact as this 
series requires. Happy, however, is the method adopted, and valuable are 
the results of the author.. No parent need be afraid to place the books into 
the respective hands of a boy or girl. In fact, some of the points given are 
more suitably expressed than could be done by many a father, mother, uncle, 
or aunt. One chapter is on “The Origin of Life,” another on “Parentage,” 
others are on “Organic Reproduction,” “Heredity and Conduct,” “Trans- 
mission,” “Purity, Health, and Strength,” “Responsibility and Duty,” 
“Verging Into Manhood.” Such a book as this ought to be in the hands 
of every young man, and there would be less misery in the world if the 
contents of this book were more universally known among our young peo- 
ple than at present, and if more confidence was established between parents 
and children ; the latter would be drawn in tender regard to the former and 
a respect established that nothing would take away. 

“Personal Information For Girls.’ By Ernest Edwards. Published by R. 
F, Fenno & Co.,.18 East Seventeenth Street, New York. Price, 50 
cents. 

This book can be placed in the hands of little girls under ten years of 
age, though it is intended for those of sixteen years. It is to be followed 
by another more advanced work. The book is simply written and in a 
style that at once wins a child’s attention, interest and respect. It speaks 
of nature and how she' works, then of plant life and how flowers bloom and 
of birds and how they live and build up their families. It also speaks in- 
terestingly of fish and how all families are composed of both sexes. It is 
better to win the confidence of girls in their young and tender years than 
to allow them to grow up in ignorance concerning their own organizations. 
“The Subconscious Mind, Powers and Possibilities, or Faith as a Vital 
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Force.” By Rev. J. Herman Randall. Published by H. M. Caldwell 

Co., New York and Boston. Price, 60 cents. 

This book is beautifully printed in the new style, of brown boards and 
white binding and thick paper It has a pretty title page and the print is 
clear and readable. The writer is the minister of Mount Morris Baptist 
Church, New York, and is known as having also published stirring essays 
on the scientific and religious principles underlying the new thought move- 
ment. In the present little volume enough is said to rightly estimate and 
correctly interpret the new religious movement of our day, which has to 
be approached with a clear understanding of the psychological principles 
which constitute its scientific basis. The chapter on “Faith as a Vital Force” 
is particularly interesting and helpful. The author truly says, the master- 
key to success in every realm of human life is Faith. All should read this 
excellent book of over seventy pages. 

“Mental Therapeutics, or How To Cure All Diseases with the Mind.” By 
W. D. Starrett, San Francisco. Price, $1.75. 

This is a treatise on the complete discovery of the law under which all 
faith and mind cure have been made in modern time. It is a carefully writ- 
ten book and one that is finely printed and bound in soft leather covers. It 
endorses the well established fact that fear causes the loss of heat, conse- 
quently persons should cast aside their useless fears as enemies. 

“Danny Dime’s Bank Book,” or the Book that Teaches How To Save the 
Pennies. Published by Curtis Advertising Co., Detroit. Price, 75 cents. 
This little book for children is admirably adapted for a Christmas or 

birthday present. It is ingeniously contrived to amuse, entertain and in- 

struct. We recommend our readers to send for a copy, and we are sure it 
will be appreciated by young and old. It contains a tiny bank to slip small 
coins into. The book is fixed in a box and each page contains reading mat- 
ter. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Some few months ago we called the attention of our readers to a new 
edition of Spurzheim’s original work on “Phrenology” which Lippincott had 
just issued from the press. We now take pleasure in emphasizing what we 
then said and to add that from the favorable notices the work has received 
from the pen of Dr. Abbott in the “Outlook” for September, and “Current 
Literature” for July, we realize the book is being thoroughly appreciated 
as a classic and a scientific treatise on the study of the mind. The Intro- 
duction is worth the price of the book. The writer, Cyrus Elder, has suc- 
cessfully shown why the physiological reasoning of Psychologists is on a 
different line from the scientific and practical reasoning of Phrenologists, 
and why they look at the subject of mind from a different view point, while 
both are valuable in their way. We trust that the book will soon call for a 
second edition. 
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RECONSTRUCTED RUBIES. : 


Importers of reconstructed precious stones are rejoicing over the de- 
cision of the Board of General Appraisers, that these gems are to be classed 
with the genuine, and admitted at a duty of 10 per cent. ad-valorem, in- 
stead of 20 per cent., the duty they would have to pay if classed with imi- 
_ tations. The justice of this decision is obvious. It would be as unjust to 
class as an imitation ruby one made by fusing ruby chips, and therefore not 
changed in character, but only in‘size, as to class as artificial gold a gold bar 
made by the fusing together of smaller particles of gold. 

The ruby is said to be the only stone that has been successfully recon- 
structed without blemish. It is not a mixture with other substances. It is 
only a number of small rubies combined into a large form. It is chemically 
identical with the finest Burmese Pigeon Blood Rubies, as it is made by 
fusing the chips cut from the gems, or the very small particles taken from 
the Oriental mines. 

The Sapphire, though a corundum stone, has disappointed those who 
thought it might be reconstructed with the same completeness as the Ruby. 
In this respect it is a signal failure. In fact it turns out to be two pieces of 
quartz with blue coloring on the plane where they are cemented together, 
and is therefore a doublet and not a reconstructed stone at all. 

The new Emerald imitation is also a mere imitation. It is a doublet of 
aquamarine—a stone chemically the same as Emerald, with a green coloring 
inserted between. Flawless original Emeralds of a deep green hue are 
worth about five times as much as Diamonds, while Pigeon Blood Rubies 
command about four times the value of Diamonds. 

The appraisers learned that a futile effort had been made to produce 
reconstructed Pearls and Diamonds, the latter lacking brilliancy, while the 
cost of making them would be prohibitive even if they were handsome. 

The firm of J. P. Rawley & Co., 57 Broadway, New York City, makes 
a specialty of reconstructed Pigeon Blood Rubies. 

These gems are so perfect in color, lustre and beauty that it is alincist 
impossible for the keenest experts to tell them from the original Burmese 
gems that are in sharp demand at $500 to $600 a carat. 

Importers and jewelry manufacturers of Maiden Lane and lower Broad- 
way are sending out catalogues for the fall trade. The demand for precious 
stones is greater than ever before, which is conclusive evidence of the great 
prosperity of our country. 

Colored gems are in special favor this season, the Ruby being the leader. 
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CATECHISM of 
PHRENOLOGY 


Illustrative of the Principles of the Science by 
means of Short Conversational estions and 
Answers by a Member of ro renological 
Revised and Enlarged 
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by og Sizer. 12mo, price 50 cents. 
CONTENTS. 
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Ohe 
Phrenological Chart 


This is a handsome lithograph of a symbolical 
head. The relative location of each of the organs 
being shown by special designs illustrating the 
function of each in the human mind. These 
sketches are not simply outlines, but many 
of them are little gems of artistic design 
and coloring in themselves, and will help the 
student to locate the faculties and to impress his 
mind with a correct idea of their prime functions. 
For instance, Combativeness is represented by a 
scene in a lawyer’s office, where a disagreement 
has led to an angry dispute; Secretiveness is shown 
by a picture of the cunning fox attempting to 
visit a hen-roost by the light of the moon; a bank 
represents Acquisitiveness; the familiar scene of 
the “Good Samaritan” exhibits the influence of 
Benevolence. 

The head is embossed and handsomely litho- 
graphed in six colors. Size, 14 x 20 inches. Be 
ing printed on metal, will not tear. 

It is an excellent chart to hang up in the school- 
room for children to study; or in the business 
man’s office, to serve him as a guide in selecting 
his clerks. 

Price, $1.20 by mail, postpaid. 


FOWLER 6 WELLS Co., 





Short Business Course 


For MEN and WOMEN 


On the FACE and HEAD 


How the Salesman Can Sum Up His Customer 


The Face and What it Means 
The Nose as a Sign of Character 
The Eyes as an Inlet of the Mind 
The Ears as Side Doors of the Mind 


Mouths and Lips and What They 
Tell Us 





Chins and Jaws the Foundation 
of Character 

Significant Lines of the Forehead 

The Voice as an Index of Char- 
acter 


Graphology: Its Psychologic In- 
terpretation and Usefulness 
The Hand and Handshake 


The above characteristics are compared with those found in the head. 
Thus valuable hints are learned in a short period of time. 
Blackboard illustrations are given as proofs of the arguments deduced. 


For terms and particulars apply to 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 





18 East 22nd Street, New York 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
One of the Best Books of the Century 


How to Read Character 


By S. R. WELLS 


An Illustrated Hand-Book on Phrenology and Physiognomy, for the use of Students 
and Examiners; with a Descriptive Chart for marking, and upwards of 170 En- 
gravings. Price, postpaid, $1.25. 

One who wishes to get a practical knowledge of Phrenology and Physiognomy 
in the shortest possible time, and without burdening his mind with theoretical specu- 
lations, will find this just the work he needs. It begins at the beginning; describes 
the brain and skull; illustrates the temperaments; shows how the organs are grouped 
together in the cranium; points out the location and function of each organ, with 
the corresponding physiognomical signs; gives practical direction for the cultivation 
or restraint, as may be necessary, of each organ; explains fully the “Art of Char- 
acter Reading,” showing how to proceed in an examination, how to find the organs, 
how to distinguish temperaments and other physiological conditions. 

The work is thorough, methodical, carefully considered in every part; and at 
the same time simple, concise, popular in style, and adapted to the comprehension 
of all. It does not claim to be exhaustive; but we can confidently assert that so 
much truly useful matter on the subject treated, with so many fine illustrations, can 
nowhere else be found in the same compass or for so small a price. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 18 East 22nd Street, New York City 


How Is The Baby Now? 








depen ais 2 Teryycommon question, and the sw'tse| HG MOTHER'S HYGIENIC HAND BOOK. 
BABY is F all else combined. Mistakes are Abo -ndh anal 


A and their children. 
The disordersof Preg- 


Not so common in other respects, and this is more im- 
than all others in babyhood. 








HE BEST WORK © 
Infant Dietetics published 
is Dr. Page’s work. How 

to Freep THe Basy to make her 

healthy and happy. It has been 
- the means of saving the life of 

many a child, simply by follow- 
| ing the plain instructions given, 
Read these notices: 


‘oman's Herald of Industry. 





“How to Feed the Baby taken home 


the coffin.”— | +, 


icularly ev 
by Diethodist- 7 





, Should be 
every father to the mother of his children, if he values 
i aigits, and not incioed t sey Paar doctor 
or bring up sickly children.”—Food and Health. 
We will send toany address on receipt of price, 7sc! 


mancy and childbirth, 
and ail the Diseases of 
Children are considered 
with Hygienic Methods 
(not medical) of pre- 
vention and cure. If 
you are tired of old methods, “ Doctor’s Bills’’ 
and drugs, send for this nook, and follow its teachings 
which will do very much to produce an ENLIGHTENED 
MorueruHoop, and secure relief from its danger. 


NOTES FROM THE PRESS. 


The Book contains, in small compass a large amount 
of valuable information for mothers, nurses, and 
ren or have the 

s persons have recourse to some 
book of this ps em ae by a physician, rather than 
b f ited experience.—The Christian 





care of 


“It covers the whole ground, and gives the informa- 
tion ciearly, but delicately, which every woman, 
» ought to have.”—Zhe 


“The author’s views are sound and acceptable.”"— 
Scientific A poe T hea 
The Mother’s Hygienic Hand Book is $1.00 in cloth. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 18 East 22nd Street, New York 
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Become a Vegetarian 


and grow stronger, healthier, happier, 
clearer-headed and SAVE MONEY. 
Learn about Vegetarianism through 


The Vegetarian Magazine 


The VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE stands for a 
cleaner body, a healthier mentality and a 
higher sovallns Advocates disuse of flesh, 
fish and fowl as food. Gives practical 
methods for preparing such foods. Preaches 
humnaitarianism, purity and temperance in 
all things. Gives tested recipes and useful 
hints on Hygiene, Selection of Foods, Table 
Decorations, Kitchen Economy, etc. Com- 
plete and timely hints on Prevention and 
Cure of Disease. It tells how to Cut Down 
Living Expenses Without Denial of Any of 
Life’s Necessities, Explains the Only Method 
of Permanently Curing the Liquor Habit, 
‘Ways to Increase Muscle and Brain Power. 

It is a magazine for the family. 

Get the ine for three months 
on trial (20 cents) and ‘‘ Meatless Dishes’’ 
thrown in. 

FREE with six month’s subscription (50 
cents) Adelaide Johnson’s eat book, 
‘‘Harmony, the Real Secret of Health, Hap- 
piness and Success.’’ 

These premium offers good for a limited 
time only. Better remit to-day. 


VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE, 


243 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
Sample Copy Free 





WE WOULD LIKE YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE EVANGEL 


Now in its Sixteenth Year 


Fifty Cents Annually, 
or 3 years for $1.00 


Mrs. H. L. PEABODY 
1001 CLAY AVE., SCRANTON, PA. 


IF INTERESTED AT ALL IN 


REAL ESTATE or 
METAL MINING 


you should have on file regularly, 
for reference, copies of 


“Metal News andRealty Record” 


80 cents per year, 3 years, $1.00 
and worth it 
HENRY L. PEABODY 
32 KOEHLER BUILDING, SCRANTON, PA. 








Miss Fowler, 
daughter of L. 
N. Fowler (who 
assisted her 
father and Pro- 
fessor Sizer in 
their work), Vice- 
President of the 
American Insti- 
tute of Phrenol- 
ogy, Graduate of 
the Women’s 
Law Class of the 
New York Uni- 
versity. 


JESSIE "A. FOWLER 


Examiner of the Fowler & Wells Co., 
Est. 1835, New York. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak 
points of character and _ disposition, 
showing clearly in each case what to 
cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, 
Strength, and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to 
the best advantage, thus securing the 
best results of their efforts, and gaining 
honor and happiness. 
Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
ealth and Leisure 

will find Phrenology an infallible guide 
to the proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, way- 
ward, and selfish children and how to 
bring their moral and intellectual powers 
into the ascendant; also how to deal 
with the delicate, tender, and precocious 
so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally 
and in Charts, with all the candor and 
faithfulness of confidential communica- 
tions. 

Our rooms are centrally located at 
18 East Twenty-second Street, near 
Broadway. To persons at a distance, 
and those who do not find it convenient 
to visit our office, we would say that sat- 
isfactory examinations can be made 
from properly taken photographs and 
measurements which can be given. For 
full particulars in regard to this, send 
for “Mirror of the Mind.” 


Fowler 6 Wells Co. 
18 East 22nd Street, New York 
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“Popular” Magic 
Lantern 


$25 .00 








IN CARRYING CASE. 


The Neatness, Portabi Efficiency, and 
= Cheapness of our Popular Magic Lantern will 
; Commend it to wre | one hyn ng a good, reliable 


mt ata te price, 
in the to ping we have dispensed with the japanned 
case of the | wae f Magic Lantern, as the construction 
Lamp makes that unnecessary, ana 


of our Patent Bi-Un 
@ great cae in weight and bulk is secured. 


The lensi mses are of fine plano-con inches diameter, substantially mounted in brass. 
Tho Otje ees are" chromate enlarging the a3 with at ‘effect of any desired size from 
) Rong Be a teasen ied genes hey ry le gu tube. brass, with rack for adjustment, and are attached 
an extension sliding the japanned front 
oan ioe Tcorkaes the ~ Lenses, with with whieh it I connected by a bi guright metallic dng, 
a 
The Popular 1 ay Lantern weighs only about 7 pounds, and S aut neat Vanished 


put 
carrying case, 644 x 10x 
y 


LIST OF LANTERN SLIDES 

















1. Human Skeleton. 32. Cetewaye. (Indian Chief.) 
2. Longitudinal Section of the Brain. 33. Eustach of St. Domingo. 
3. Side Section of the Brain, Showing Nerves and | %. § Co-Worker with Gall. 
Cord. 35. L.N. Fowler. Ph and Lecturer. 
4 Skull in an Insane man, unusually thick and | 36. J. A. Fowler. terof L. N. Fowler. Examiner, 
Fowler & Wells Co. 
6. 87. Ne Sizer. 
6. Idiot’s Head. 38. C. Fowler Wells. Sister of 0.8. and L.N. 
7. . Said to be the first in 
8. Gladstone, t Hon, W.E. Statesman. the U States. 
b ti 56 Edger Allan Poon , - 
ll. T. Abernethy. Writer. 40. Grades of Intelligence. Benjamin Franklin’s 
2. Mask. Aaron Burr, Amativeness. 0 
13. Benjamin Franklin. Statesman, Writer and In- _ _ side sections of the brain. 
14. Captain Webb Niagara Rapids, Ths Peotive Te yainal Mental Te 
( ‘ebb; swam ive 5 en mp- 
1b. Rev. T. H. sown. Well Baianook 
16. Lord Bacon. Writer. 4. Daniel O’Connell. Bismarck, Firmness. 
17. The arterial System sho’ axteries and veins. Gen. Phil. Sheridan, Combativeness and De- 
18. Prof. Playfair. Head and Char- structiveness. Gen. Sheridan. 
acter. 43. Dr. Gall. Symbolical Head. Male and Female 
19. Head. Head (two each). Four Pictures of Idiots. 
20. Ru Painter. 44. Gen. wall Jackson. Gen. Robert Lee. John 
21. John Wesley, Preacher, Founder Wesleyan Meth- Jacob Astor. Thomas A. Edison. 
odism. 4. H Ward Beecher. W. Shillaber. Rev. How- 
22. Base of the Brain. Crosby. ak . 
Dy Painter and Good Colorist. “7 (Empress ~* press Engen). Coarse Org 
25. Horne "Docks: Large Language and Cultivated iegainie Oceola. Rev. Lyman 
ee ee se8 See Victoria. Ooooia, Rey. Lyman 
26. Asoediah Buxton, Calculator (Large Calcu- the Ut 8. 
lation). a. a he Group of Organs. Outline of 
- Muscular System. Head. Four Views of the Brain. 
Stern. Minister, Writer 48. Lemon. Lucretia Mott. Clara Barton. An. 
Siege of Parmyne. Daniel Webster. John C. Calhoun. 
80. The French Advocate. (Very refined. 49. Muscular System. 
aL. in Paris. (A Parricide.) The Brain, Side Section. 


Price $1.50 each. or for the net $50.00 by express collect. Lantern $25.00 express collect, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS II 
How to obtain 
The old idea of living in any old way until to 
sickness came and then to rush away to the 


doctor or be taken away by the undertaker 
is entirely out of date. The new way is to 
join the International Health League and get 
posted regarding the way to keep well. 
IT MUST BE EXPENSIVE 
is your first thought, but the funny thing about 
it is that it is so cheap as to be ridiculous. 
This nm is to be yours for just 60c. 
Membership in the League one year, price, 50c. 
Good Health Clinic, our official magazine, 50c. 


The Guide to Nature 


Sound Beach, Conn. 


Send $3.00 for ST. NICHOLAS to be 
mailed one year to some boy or girl, 
and THE GUIDE TO NATURE will 
be sent one year free per following com- 
bination offer: 





“St. Nicholas.” ‘For young folks. 

Book, “Correct Living,” 

price, $1.00. by mail, former (Ob year.) 2055 SEIT $3.00 
Send us 60c. by money order or in - “The Guide to Nature.” For men 

and this is yours. Foreign orders for 5c. SOE WOU. cis o's civ citoteun - 1.00 
We will be glad to te ou free a ‘‘League 

Letter,"” a very unique bit of health litera- $4.00 

nd rere ed nine years. 20,000 mem- Both (one year) for only $3.00. 


408 SOUTH SALINA ST. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


LEARN TO LIVE! 








Address and make all checks and money 
orders payable to 


THE AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION 
Arcadia: Sound Beach, Conn. 
Please write for particulars 
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Learn Phrenology at Home 


Correspondence Course 
This Course Consists of Forty Lessons 
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Exterior of the Brain. The Cerebellum and Under Surface. In . The 
Longitudinal Section, etc. Animal Magnetism, the W: Experimental '. 
ee i eee Site of Man Bie gy F hy Diseases 
Measurements and Brain Weights. Examination of a Head. 
HOW THE LESSONS ARE SENT OUT 
P| Tho lessons are sent ous once a wosk. and 1 lo expected se tecrected and revarned. ‘Ties ths 
answered, certain ollowing week, when corrected and returned 
Soutine work will Bo pe Bo hy pt given. This, it will be 


to students far ahead of usual courses by which are simply written 
personal supervision. 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


‘orms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and ently cnred here, 
by a probotony oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic tite, nutritious food, and 
other natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home, 50 years ir 
this work, No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. One lady physician, 


Address F. WILSON HURD, M. D., NortH WaTER GaP, Monrok Co., Pa 





H. W. SMITH, 7 
we eer Se yg | a County, Kans. 
__ Address, Camp 38, Calvert, Norton Co., Kans. _ 





pe. J. M. FITZGERALD 


More than 2,000 Chi references 
Suite 1405 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphlet. 

















THE MENTAL SCIENCE COLLEGE, incor- 
porated 1905, under the laws of State of Wash- 
ington, will open its ninth annual session July 
1. The subjects embraced: Scientific Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy, Physiology, teaching each 
student how to heal, be healed, and what to 
follow to succeed in life. For particulars, ap- 
ply Prof. M. F. Knox, Pres. Bryn Mawr, King 
Co., Washington. 


How to Learn Chiropractic 


earn $50 to $100 per week. 
o FREE BOOK tells how you 
detect disease remove 











Iau Carn, 3 Cleans | 
THE BALANCE 
Subscription price ,$1.00 per year; 


foreign subscription, $1.25; sample 
copy, 10 cents. 








A Magazine of Higher Ideals, Monistic 
Philosophy and Advanced Thought. 

Published monthly at Denver, Colorado. 

Having been fortunate in securing at a 
moderate cost a limited number of ‘‘The 
Truth About New Thought’’ by Julia Seaton 
Sears, and ‘‘An Old Maid’s heveria.’* by 
Mattie Cory, and ever mindful of the inter- 
est of our readers, we are offering with each 
Tearly subscription (new or renewal) to THE, 

ALANCE, as long as they last, one copy 
of either of these books. ‘An Old Maid’ s 
Reverie’’ is handsomely bound and very 
attractive in appearance. ‘‘The Truth About 
New Thought ” (paper cover) needs no com- 
mendation. The name of the author is a 
guarantee that the ony interesting subject 
is ably and efficiently handled. Be sure to 
state which book you desire. 

Address, 


THE BALANCE 
Denver, Celoradc 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 
Attractive, : and firee class in all respects, 
werrespondence solici: 


ag 





IXONS PENCILS = 





Riess  408- Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, M. J, 








SAMPLE COPIES different leading 
100 Newspapers and Magazines sent to any 
address upon receipt of 20 cents (silver 
or stamps). List containing name sent all. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Address 
Mohler’s Subscription Agency 
205 S. Warman Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


RECONSTRUCTED RUBIES 


Those who do not know the exquisite 
beauty of reconstructed rubies, would do well 
to consult the firm of J. P. RAWLEy & Co., 
57 Broadway, N.Y. City; who make a feature 
of this Jewel. Inquiries can be sent to the 
office of The Phy n logical Jo. raal. 


There is no Remedy 
for Chronic Ailment of the 
circulatory, muscular, digestive 
or nervous system, obesity and 
deformities ‘‘Just as good’’ as 
Mechanical Massage. 

It not only radically 
cures the above affections but, 
taken in time,absolutely 
prevents them. 











Call or send Stamp for Particulars. 
THE IMPROVED 


Movement Cure Institute 
{47 WEST 234 STREET 
NEW YORK 


The Foie application of Mechanical 
sage to chronic forms of 
disease a specialty 
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The New Life News 


A National Monthly Magazine. 
THE NEW LIFE MAGAZINE 
Is the Official Organ of 
The New Life Movement 
Unity of the Churches 
The New Life Church 
The New Life Religion 
The New Life Society 
The New Life Institute 
THE mix Rr MAGAZINE IN THE 


NITED STATES. 

EDITED BY JOHN FAIR, AUTHOR 
THE NEW LIFE THEOLOGY..... $5.00 
(Just out, 550 pages.) 

THE eee BAe ck cccicscsencceces $5.00 
(The Ideal Life, 500 pages.) 

THE NEW LIFE SONGS.......... $0.25 


(The New Life Hymnal, 130 pages.) 
A GREAT SYSTEM OF RELIGION, 
EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 
Send 10 cents for copy of our Magazine 
—112 pages. Address all orders to 
THE NEW LIFE BIBLE SOCIETY 
238 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. 





THOMAS C. SCOTT & CO. 


Investments and Securities 
302 BOSTON BUILDINC 


TELEPHONE MAIN 181 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Western Lands. Over 100,000 
acres irrigated and other lands for 
sale. 

Real Estate, Mortgage Loans, 
(‘‘small and large’), attractive rates 
secured for clients on good security 


Eastern investors invited to 
correspond. 





If you are interested in the Art and Science of Natural Living and of 
Natural Healing, you cannot afford to be without 


The Nature Cure Magazine 


This latest arrival in the field of Health Culture literature ranks first in origin- 
ality of thought and expression. It defines with exactitude the fundamental laws and 


principles underlying the 
In the great spiritu 


rocesses of health, disease and cure. 
revolution now agitating and regenerating the world of 


thought, it points out with clear-cut precision the dividing lines between the true 
and the false. At every dangerous turn in the road it raises warning signals and 


saves the truth-seeker from many a 


ievous mistake. 


Send for sample copies. Subscription price, $1.00 per year; 10c. per copy. Spe- 


cial offer, Volume I, 1907-08, cloth-bound an 


subscription for current volume, $2.00. 


Dr. LINDLAHR’S SANITARIUI FOR NATURE CURE 


308 Ashland Boulevard, 


Chicago, Ill. 





SPURZHEIM’S “PHRENOLOGY,” 
or the Doctrine of Mental Phenomena.” 
Cyrus Elder has recentl y published a New 
Edition of that excellent Classic, Spurzheim’s 
‘‘Phrenology,’’ which contains a scholarly 
Introductory. The book cannot fail to meet 
with an immediate demand and can be ob- 
tained from the office of Zhe Phrenological 
Journal. Net, price, $3.00, postage 17 cents. 


THE PHRENOLOGI GICAL ERA 


and circulars of Tope’ x e School of lof Phrenology free, 
This journal contains 28 pages, circu- 
lates’ world-wide and takes character 
reading so plain that “a wayfaring man 
may not err therein.” The School of 
Phrenology has two mail courses: (1) 
For Amateurs; (2) for Professionals, 


Address: M. TOPE, Bowerston, Ohio. 








“THE ASTROLOGICAL KEY TO LIFE.” 
YOUR Horoscope FREE with this LATEST and 
most up-to-date book on Geocentric Astrology 
which exhibits your heey yt gpens 2 mony or 
as ruled by the planets. It is necessary to “ 
THIS Horoscope to understand your character, 
ability, etc., from your planetary positions and as- 
ts. By "their aid you master yourself, your 
thoughts, hopes, ambitions, employment, oe 
control psychic development, and metaph 
of ills, etc. Send $2 and date of bir ine half 
leather edition de luxe, INCLUDING HORO- 
SCOPE. $1 paper cover without Horoscope. 


J.D.KEIFER, D.A., 1319 Kellam Ave.,Los Angeles,Cal 


Must Sell at a Sacrifice 


Oil Painting 
by W. H. Beard. 14x 16 


Apply to FowLer & WELLS Co. 
18 East 22nd Street, New York City 
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PHRENOLOGY and 


She SCRIPTURES 
By Rev. JouNn PIERPONT. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 


The above was a lecture delivered 
at the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, Clinton Hall, New York. 


The New York Mirror said: 


“The lecture of Rev. John Pierpont- 


upon the Harmony of Phrenology 
with the Christian Scriptures, was in 
all respects a remarkable one, and sin- 
gularly profitable to the soul hunger- 
ing for truth in either department of 
these sciences. He drew with master- 
ly acumen the distinction between the 
animal mentality and the moral or 
spiritual powers; to which he applied 
Phrenology as giving us a better ex- 
position of those distinct elements, 
having their confluence in the human 
mind, than any: other that has come 
to light; nay, it was the only solution 
to those difficult questions concerning 
our essence—and it is perfect.” 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 18 East 22nd St.. New York 





A Great Magazine Offer 








. For the purpose of introducing the 
STELLAR RAY to new subscribers, we 
are able through a special arrangement 
just effected with the publishers of “Cos- 
mopolitan” and “Success” magazines to 
make the readers the following unprece- 
dented yearly subscription offer for a 
short time only. 


Stellar Ray .... . $1.00 


Cosmopolitan oe. 6 6 1.00 
Success Magazine .. 1.00 


$3.00 
Our Price only 
$2.20 
for all three 


The STELLAR RAY is a New 
Thought publication with departments 
devoted to Psychic Research, New 
Thought and Stellar Science. This 
combination is one of the best that can 
be had this year. Now is the acceptable 
time. Send remittance to The Stellar 
rol 409 Hodges Building, Detroit, 

ich. 





It is a Remedy not a Drug. 


Some people are tired of medicine, and ready te 
look into some plan that will afford a change, to 
all such we wish to commend 


Seem The Natural Cure 


For Consumption,Constipation,Bright’s Disease, Neur- 
algia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fevers), etc. How Sick- 


ness Originates and How to Prevent it. 
Manual for the People. 


A Health 


By C. E. Pace, M.D. 12 mo, 


294 pp. Cloth, $1.00; 4s. English. 


Dr. Page is a clear writer, 
his works have done much g 


rogressive and practical in his ideas and 
, well deserving the success that has at- 


tended their publication. He is radical and at the same time reasonable. 
Let all who value health read what he has to say. 


The book is packed with a large amount of 
common sense.—Christian Intelligencer. 

Many good things are said in the book.— 
N. Y. Independent. 

He has laid down es which may be 
followed with profit, and the following of 
which may relieve many cases ded as des- 
perate.—Popular Science Monthy. 

There is a large proportion of good sense 





and practical wisdom in the rules laid down 
by Dr. Page for healthtul living, and if they 
were more generally followed, it can not be 
doubted that the doctors would be less actively 
employed.— Zhe North American. 

The idea (that Bright’s disease, etc., can be 
cured) is not a new one, but we have never 
before seen it urged by a ar physician of 
so high standing in the ion as Dr. Page. 
—Boston Transcript. 


This work is doing much to promote “Goop HraLTH” among the 
people, and thousands are thanking the author for his practical advice as 


given in this work. 


Sent post-paid on receipt of price. Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 18 East 22d St., New York. 





THE SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
MERCHANDISING. 


BY SAMUEL H, TERRY, 


Contents: The Selection of a Business; The 
Choice of a Locality ; On Buying a Stock of Goods 
Obtaining Credit on Purchases ; Examination, Mark- 
ing, and Arranging of Goods; Advertising a Busi- 
ness; Employment of Clerks; The Art of Seiling 
Goods ; Selling Goods for Cash; Selling Goods on 
Credit ; Selling for Cash and Credit Combined ; Re- 
plenishing Stock ; Settling for Purchases ; Depreciation 
of Goods ; Losses by Fire, Theft, etc.; Keeping Ac- 
counts; Expenses; Copartnerships; Influence of 
Social Life on Business: Buying Goods at Auction ; 
Investment of the Profits; Insolveney: Businese 
Qualifications, ete. 12mo, Extra Clcth ¢r. 


This is a book worthy of being owned and read by every enterprising business man, for 
while not offering any “short and easy method”’’ of metamorphosing unthrifty blockheads into 
successful financiers, it is a profitable prompter for go-ahead merchants, who would make the 
most of their business, and fcr wide-awake clerks who are ambitious to become successful 
tradesmen. It is#of theoretical, but practical, embodying the thirty years’ conclusions of a man 
who “has beenthrough the mill,” and writes what heZows, not what he guesses, without flippancy 
or mere “ smartness ’’ but whose diction is lucid, pleasant, straighttorward, interesting, ringing, 
and business like,so that if you open at any page you will want to read on. Clerks may be 
assured that in it are points of information that will qualify them for higher positions with in- 
creased salaries and prove the best investment they ever made; and eventhe experienced busi- 
ness man, who is “ never too old to learn,”’ needs the world’s experience as well as the experience 
of the world, and knows that a comparison of views is sometimes beneficial, and that no one is 
so wise but that they may easily err if they take no other counsel than their own. While this is 
a valuable work for all classes, we censider it worth its weight in gold to any one who expects to 
make a living by the fascinating vocation of buying and selling goods. The press is unani 
in commending it, thousands of copies have been sold to the best merchants, who 
testimony is in its praise, and we have yet to hear from the first purchaser not cel 
this book. 


Echoes of Commendation.—‘‘ It is the best book that Iever bought.”"—D. A. Hopkins, North Bend. 
Neb. ‘Suits your customer fine.”—Geo. B. Zimmerman, Auburn, Ind. “While other treatises on busi- 
ness have been general rather than specific, this one goes straight to the mark.”~Am. Grocer. N. Y. 
‘* Especially adapted to trade in moderate sized towns rather than large cities.”—Bradstreet’s Com. Jour- 
nal, **The author has always had his eyes open.”—N,. Y. Mercantile Journal. “Gives actual experi- 
ence."—The Book-keeper, N. Y. ‘Two things the average man believes himself fully qualified to do 
without any teaching whatever—edit a newspaper and run a store but he often * gets left.’”"—Sea. 
Wo, ld and Packer’s Journal. ** Itis not intended asa substitute for training and experience, but as an 
aid to men already in business,”"—N. Y. Star. *‘Every merchant believes he understands this subject 
better than his neighbor ; but some merchants remain poor while some neighbors become rich."—Bos ‘on 
Globe. ** Every storekeeper should see that it is placed in the bands of his clerks if he would have them 
intelligent workers with him, and not mere machines or ‘counter-jumpers.’—Indianapolis Sentinel. 
“ His views will commend themselves to the moralist and the hard-headed man of business.”"—WN. Y. In- 
dependent. ‘* Hardly any sane man would undertake the practice of law or medicine without months of 
revious study. Theart of buying and selling goods requires as much study as either of them."—Chris- 
ian at Work. “Intelligence and moderation.”—St. Louis Grocer. ‘ Worth ten times its cost.”—Boston 
Grocer. “ An able work.”—San Francisco Grocer. ‘*‘ Admirable."—Am. Artisan, Chicago. ‘* Most inter 
esting.”"—Phila. Price Current. ‘Its anecdotes are fire.”—Bloomington Clll.) Leader. ‘“‘To evezy mer- 
chant, from the city to the cross-roads, its contents are worth years of experience,"-—Home Weekly, 
Xena, O. ‘The author writes with shrewdness.”—Cincinnati Com. Gaz. ‘ Logical and lucid.”—N. H 
Palladium ‘Thorough and wide awake.”—Rochester Union and Ad. “ His suggestions are varied 
@omnret ensive, and valuable."—Detroit Free Press. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
18 East 22nd Street, New York 















The Dr. C.. 0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 





This Sanitarium. (:arge, new addition, modern in every 
posing ) is roomy, homeiike, free from all institutional 
ures and erected with especial reference to the care 
po treatment of MENTAL, NERVOUS and FUNC- 
TIONAL DISORDERS vy. the PHYSIOLOGICAL 
METHOD EXCLUSIVE 

Large verandas, yon sunny rooms, and sun parlors, 
are features of this place. 

Physicians and friends who have mental and nervous 
patients whom they desire to place in an institution having 
the principles of home and family life, non-restraint, and 
having tried ali other methods of treatment without suce 
cess, should inquire into the merits of this Sanitarium. 
NO INSANE CASES RECEIV 

Write for circular. 


THE DR. C. 0. SAHLER SANITARIUM 
KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, N.Y 


NEW 
PHYSIOGNOMY 








Or, Signs of character, as mani- 
fested through Temperament and 
Extertial Forms, and especially in 

| “The Human Face Divine.” 8 vo., 
768 pp. Portrait of Author and 
1,055 Illustrations. By S. R. 
Wells. Cloth, $3.00, 12s. 


This is a comprehensive, thorough, and 
practical work, in which all that 1s 
known on the subject treated is System- 
atized, Explained, Illustrated, and Ap- 
plied, - Physiognomy is here shown to be 
no mere fanciful speculation, but a con- 
sistent and well-cousidered system of 
Character reading, based on the estab- 
lished truths of Physiology and Phren- 
ology, and confirmed by Ethnology, as 
well as by the peculiarities of individuals. 








Dr. Shepard’s 


Sanitarium 


81 & 83 Columbia Heights 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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An attractive quiet home for the 





treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, 
Neuralgia, etc. A specialty is made 
of Turkish, Russian, Roman and 
Electric Baths and Massage, together 
with Hygienic Diet. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M. D. 











DR. SHEPARD’S TURKISH BATHS 




















